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suggestiveness of plastic figuration or in the opulent
magnificence of sacred architecture, the one thing that
strikes us is a tendency to achieve that noble aim. In
style and technique also there are many points that are
identical in works of art produced in places at long
distances from one another.   In painting, whether in
Bagh,   Sittannavasal  in  the   South  or   Sigiriya in
Ceylon, the dominating style is that of the Ajanta
masterpieces.   The   tradition   continued,   however
indistinctly, in the Rajput and Pahari miniatures^ and
not a little has it been a source of inspiration to the
neo-Indian School of Painting in modern times. In
sculpture the Dhyani Buddha of the North cannot be
distinguished from its southern figuration and it does
not differ much even from its Javanese adaptation.
There are many characteristics common to the Sara-
nath and the Mathura Schools of Sculpture and their
widespread influence is clearly discernible, that of the
former in the work of the plastic art in Bengal, that of
the ktter in the sculpture of the faraway Sind. The
art of ancient India had its heyday during the Buddhist-
age when the Buddhist monks made no sectarian dis-
tinction in their choice of subjects. It was not unoften
that they painted and sculptured Hindu themes. And
instances are not rare of Hindu artists working on
Buddhist subjects.

A peculiar tendency of the builders of ancient India,
was to make free use of any syde or technique, if it
would enhance the beauty of their work. Thus the
sacred architecture of India owed very little of it$